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I.  AN  OVER-RIDING  CONCERN 

It  seems  natural  co  many  people  that  the  Middle  East  should  grip 
the  attention  of  the  world.  This  strategic  area,  credited  by  many  as 
being  the  cradle  of  civilization,  has  been  a  hotbed  for  trouble  since 
the  dawn  of  that  civilization.  Forces  spawned  within  the  area  and 
forces  from  without  have  surged  back  and  forth  through  these  barren 
deserts  and  fertile  valleys.  Even  in  thi3  age  of  superpowers,  of  rock¬ 
ets  to  the  moon,  of  nuclear  energy  and  of  worldwide  p'-’lution,  the  old 
Middle  East  remains  important  in  international  politico.  To  the  two 
superpowers  it  presents  opportunities,  problems,  dilemmas  and,  above 
all,  a  common  danger. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  one  major  concern  in 
cannon  in  the  Middle  East:  that  any  disturbance  there  does  not  escalate 
into  an  American-Soviet  confrontation  with  its  accompanying  danger  of 
all-out  nuclear  war.  This  common  concern  manifested  itself  most  di¬ 
rectly  in  1961  when  both  major  powers  carefully  avoided  being  drawn 
into  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  It  has  been  evident  since  that  Six-Dav  War 
in  Soviet  attempts  to  dissuade  the  Arab  nations  from  renewing  open  war¬ 
fare — this  in  spite  of  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  furnish 
Arab  nations  with  military  supplies,  It  is  also  evident  in  attempts  by 
the  major  powers  to  at  least  give  an  appearance  of  negotiating  toward 
a  Middle  East  settlement. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  danger  of  a  U.S.-USSR.  confrontation 
exists  in  the  Middle  East.  Such  a  danger  exists,  of  course,  in  any  area 
in  which  the  two  nations  have  overlapping  or  conflicting  interests,  but 
it  seems  particularly  acute  in  the  Middle  East  because  of  the  explosive 
nature  of  the  situation  and  because  the  superpower  relations  in  the  area 
tend  more  and  more  coward  those  of  patrons  of  opposing  client  states 
that  are  on  the  threshold  of  open  warfare. 

It  appears  difficult,  however,  to  construct  a  credible  scenario 
leading  to  superpower  confrontation  in  the  Middle  East.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  appears  very  unlikely  to  move  into  the  area  mili¬ 
tarily,  particularly  in  the  wake  of  Vietnam:  little  else  than  the  immi¬ 
nent  collapse  of  Israel  and  overrunning  of  tht*  land  by  Arab  armies  seems 
likely  to  cause  a  commitment  of  U.S.  military  force.  If  an  Arab  advance 
pursued  such  final  objectives,  however,  Soviet  participation  would  seem 
extremely  unlikely,  so  that  U.S.  intervention  in  such  extreme  circum¬ 
stances  would  probably  not  ri3k  a  U.S. -USSR  confrontation. 

It  is  perhaps  equally  difficult  to  envisage  the  Soviets  putting 
substantial  military  force  into  the  Middle  East.  They  have  a  history 
of  not  employing  their  own  troop3  either  at  any  distance  from  their 
territory  or  against  states  other  than  those  they  consider  their  own 
satellites . 

That  both  powers  would  be  drawn  in  and  would  pursue  their  respec¬ 
tive  courses  until  collision  seems  doubly  unlikely.  Mutual  recognition 
of  the  confrontation  dan  ;r  lessens  the  probability  of  its  occurrence 
even  further.  Active  intervention  by  one  superpower  on  behalf  of  a 
losing  "client"  might  turn  a  losing  military  tide,  for  example,  but 
might  also  insure  against  a  threat  to  the  other  aide  bo  substantial 
as  to  bring  in  the  opposing  superpower. 

Despite  this,  the  dangers  of  confrontation  cannot  be  dismissed. 

The  Unitad  States  has  identified  herself  with  a  commitment  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  State  of  Israel — a  commitment  that  haa  not  been  formal¬ 
ized  but  to  which  many  stacerents  by  government  officials  have  attested. 
The  Soviets,  meanwhile,  deepen  their  commitment  to  the  Arab  states  by 
continued  economic  and  military  aid,  and  have  become  deeply  embroiled 
in  the  improvement  of  radical  Arab  forces — forces  that  have  in  the  past 


proven  themselves  to  be  peculiarly  beyond  Soviet  control.  Many  con¬ 
ceivable  developments  could  create  situations  in  which  each  superpower 
would  find  it  hard  to  back  away  without  unacceptable  loss  of  prestige 
and  Influence  in  the  area. 

Heightening  the  nuclear  danger  is  the  future  possibility  of  Israeli 
development  of  a  nuclear  weapon.  Israel  presently  has  undenied  superi¬ 
ority  in  conventional  war  capability  that  makes  it  seem  unlikelv  that 
she  would  resort  to  a  nuclear  threat,  thereby  opening  the  door  for  Arab 
cries  for  a  counter-capability.  Their  Arab  nsighbors,  however,  outnum¬ 
ber  the  Israelis  by  nearly  20  to  1,  and  the  possibility  of  future  mean¬ 
ingful  increase  in  Arab  conventional  capabilities  is  always  present. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  dire  circumstances  Israel  would  use 
any  threat  she  felt  would  insure  her  existence,  and  many  observers  have 
speculated  that  Israel  may  already  have  the  capability  to  develop  a  nu¬ 
clear  weapon.  Appreeiat aO,.  ol:  this  by  the  superpowers  and  Arab  awareness 
of  an  Israeli  nuclear  potential  could  be  a  constant  irritant  in  Middle 
East  affairs  in  the  next  decide. 

Barring  a  pronounced  change  in  the  political  complexion  o£  the  area, 
or  in  the  superpower  interests  and  stated  or  implied  comnitmentB  tc  Mid¬ 
dle  East  states,  this  concern  with  avoiding  a  nuclear  confrontation  is 
certain  to  mark  Soviet  and  American  thinking  about  the  Middle  East 
through  the  1970s.  It  must  be  like  a  heavy  hand  weighing  on  all  other 
concerns  in  the  area  and  tempering  all  superpower  moves  with  respect  to 
the  Middle  East. 

II.  MAJOR  INTERESTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

In  spite  of  the  overriding  concern  with  avoiding  nuclear  confron¬ 
tation,  other  interests  in  the  Middle  East  appear  destined  to  prolong 
both  Soviet  and  American  involvement  in  the  area.  Not  the  least  of 
these ,  of  course,  is  the  Insistent  Soviet  drive  toward  expansion  of 
Russian  Influence  and  extension  of  the  Communist  revolution.  Russian 
desire  to  expand  southward  has  a  long  history,  formerly  being  based 
primarily  on  a  desire  for  a  warm  water  port  that  would  be  free  of  the 
stricture  of  the  Bosporus.  It  took  a  heavy-handed  turn  when  "Stalin 
in  1945  denounced  the  treaty  of  neutrality  and  nonaggression  with  Turkey 
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and  demanded  Joint  Russian-Turkish  management  of  the  straits  and  the 

surrender  of  three  provinces  in  the  northeast  adjacent  to  Soviet  Armenia. 

With  Red  Army  units  still  in  Iran,  he  promoted  the  secession  of  Azarbayjan 

and  Kurdistan  in  the  northwest.  Stalin's  heavy-handed  diplomacy  deprived 

Russia  of  an  opportunity  to  update  the  1936  Mootreux  Convention,  which 

regulated  the  use  of  the  straits,  and  forced  Russia  to  withdraw  its 

troops  fron  Iran  with  immense  embarrassment ,  in  the  full _ international 

glare  of  the  Security  Council.  It  alBo  drove  Turkey,  and  later 'Tran, 

into  intimate  relations  with  the  United  States.""1 

Having  alienated  the  states  on  her  southern  border,  Russia  in  1F53 

began  a  program  to  gain  influence  in  the  Middle  East  by  backing  at  the 

United  Nations  the  Arab  claims  in  their  dispute  with  Israel.  Whether 

by  crafty  Soviet  design  or,  as  seems  more  likely,  through  opportunism, 

this  program  appears  to  be  an  outstanding  success  since  "today,  less 

than  17  years  later,  the  Soviet  Union  has  firmly  established  herself  as 

2 

a  major  power  in  the  Middle  East."  "Ironically,  the  western  states 

3 

themselves  largely  created  the  new  opportunities  for  the  Soviet  Union." 
First,  when  President  Nasser  in  1955  asked  the  United  States  for  arms 
the  Americans  hesitated  because  they  did  not  wish  to  provide  Egypt  with 
weapons  that  might  lead  to  another  Middle  East  war.  As  a  result,  Nasser 
"turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  [acquired] ... (through  the  agency  of 
Czechoslovakia) ...  about  $250  million  worth  of... arms."4  This  was  the 
modest  beginning  of  a  large-scale  supply  of  Soviet  Bloc  arms  to  the 
"radical"  Arab  states.  Second,  the  United  States  in  1956  withdrew  its 
offer  to  help  in  financing  the  Aswan  High  Dam  on  the  Nile.  After  some 
delay  the  Russians  in  1958  extended  their  own  offer  and  Egypt  accepted. 
Third,  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine,  proclaimed  in  1957,  apparently  alienated 

Hlurewitz,  J.  C.,  "Origins  of  Rivalry,"  in  "Soviet-American  Rivalry 
in  the  Middle  East,"  J.  C.  Hurewltz,  ed. ,  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1969, 
p.  5. 

^Hunter,  Robert  E.  ,  "The  Soviet  Dilemma  In  the  Middle  East  Part  I: 
Problems  of  Commitment Adelphi  Papers,  Number  59,  The  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies,  September  1969,  p.  1. 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  6. 

4 Ibid. ,  p.  6. 


more  Arabs  than  it  iapreasad,  being.  widely  int  err- rated  as  outside  inter¬ 
ference  in  Arab  affaire,  and  projected  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  only  great 
power  that  seemed  willing  to  support  Arab  nationalism  and  freedom  from 
outside  interference.  When  the  U.S.  sent  14,000  men  to  Lebanon  in  1958, 
this  view  was  strengthened  and  opportunities  for  'soviet  eras  sales  in 
the  Kiddle  East  Increased. 

“Since  the  Russians  had  no  long-etanding  position  to  protect,  they 
naa  Little  to  lose  and  potentially  much  to  gain  by  change  and  disruption 
in  the  Arab  Middle  East. fliey -apparently  failed  to  understand  tne 
nature  of  Arab  politics,  however,  and  to  appreciate  the  conflict  between 
Cossiunisa  and  various  Arab  nationalist  attitudes.  In  both  Syria  and  Iraq 
the  Soviets  supported  local  Communists  who  moved  too  fast,  overstepped 
themselves  and  lost  out  tc  Nationalistic  forces.  Their  relations  with 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq  fluctuated  considerably  as  various  Arabs  factions 
struggled  for  power  and  regimes  changed  in  Syria  and  Iraq.  In  the  mid- 
1960s  the  Arabs,  spurred  by  competition  for  power  within  their  own  world, 
stepped  up  their  anti-Israel  activities.  This  presented  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  Soviet  Union,  whose  aid  end  support  were  more  in  demand  than 
ever.  She  sold  arme  to  Arab  states  on  very  attractive  terms  in  order  to 
capture  the  market  and  gain  whatever  influence  cornea  with  being  an  arms 
supplier,  and  increased  her  economic  aid  commitments.  She  also  became 
vocal  :.n  supporting  Arab  causes. 

At  first  the  Soviets  seemed  perfectly  safe  in  becoming  more  deeply 

involved  in  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  "until  a  few  months  before  the 

Six-Day  War — there  was  little  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun 

to  consider  seriously  that  e  policy  of  opportunism  could  also  entail 
2 

riaks."  In  early  May  of  1967,  she  apparently  "warned"  Syria  and  Egypt 
that  Israeli  troops  were  massing  on  the  Syrian  border,  prepared  to  attack. 
Although  patently  untrue,  these  reports  started  a  round  of  political  es¬ 
calation  and  military  movements  within  the  Arab  states  until  Israel  sud¬ 
denly  launched  what  she  considered  e  preventive  war  on  5  June. 

Mid-way  in  the  crisis  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  have  realized  that 
events  were  getting  out  of  control  and  that  total  war  in  the  Middle  East 
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al8c  raised  risks  for  the  Soviet  Union.  She  began  trying  to  prevent 
vcr;  but  she  was  too  late. 

The  Six-Day  War  initially  appeared  to  ruin  the  Soviet  position  in 
the  Arab  world.  Her  seeming  unwillingness  to  save  her  Arab  clients  from 
a  sound  thrashing  at  the  hands  of  Israel' — which  may  have  been  more  in¬ 
ability  than  unwillingness — threatened  to  destroy  all  the  recent  gains 
in  Soviet  influence.  In  her  eagerness  not  to  lose  the  position  she  had 
gained  in  the  Middle  East,  Russia  undertook  a  massive  re-arming  of  the 
defeated  Arab  states.  The  Soviet  position  in  the  area  was  nor  only  re¬ 
captured  but  increased  as  a  result,  although  only  at .the  expense  of 
further  increasing  the  Soviet  commitment  to  and  involvement  in  an  area 
where,  according  to  Malcolm  Kerr,  "it  is  not  within  the  power  of  out¬ 
siders  to  adjust  the  flame  under  the  pot."  Although  her  control  of 
events  in  the  area  had  just  been  proven  to  be  marginal  at  best,  the 
Soviet  Union  demonstrated  that  she  is  unlikely  to  give  up  her  gains  in 
the  Middle  East  without  a  struggle;  judging  by  past  performance,  she  is 
almost  certain  to  try  to  expand  them  at  every  opportunity. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  opposed  Soviet  expansion  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Alarmed  by  the  rapid  fall  of  all  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  states  to  Soviet  domination  after  WW  11,  the  United  States  devel¬ 
oped  a  policy  of  containment  that  attempted  to  ring  Soviet  Russia  with 
states  allied  to  and  supported  by  the  U.S.  and  pledged  to  resist  Soviet 
expansion. 

In  the  Middle  East  this  took  several  forms.  Military  assistance 
to  Turkey  and  Iran  began  during  Marshall  Plan  years  (1949-1952),  and 
expanded  greatly  after  1953.  Individual  mutual  defense  agreements  were 
arranged  with  Turkey  in  1951  and  with  Iran  in  1952.  Turkey  was  admitted 
to  NATO  on  February  18,  1952.  In  1955  the  Bagdad  Pact  was  formed  by 

Turkey  and  Iraq  with  obvious  U.S.  support  but  without  open  U.S.  member- 

2 

ship;  this  Pact  was  joined  by  the  United  Kingdom  end  Pakistan  during 

^Kerr,  Malcolm  H, ,  "Persistence  of  Regional  Quarrel, "  In  "SAR  in 
ME"  (see  1.),  p.  228. 

2 

The  U.S.  was  not  a  signatory  to  the  Bagdad  Pact  nor  to  its  succes¬ 
sor,  CENTO.  However,  she  is  an  observer  at  CENTO  Council  meetings  and 
a  member  of  the  Military,  Economic,  and  Anti-Subversion  Comitteea.  See 
"U.S.  Defense  Commitments  and  Assurances,"  Dept,  of  the  State,  Aug.  67, 
p.  15. 
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1955,  end  finally  in  November  of  that  year  by  Iran.  In  January  of  1957, 
Praaident  Elsenhower  proposed  the  Elsenhower  Doctrine,  which  was  approved 
by  Congress  In  March  of  that  year.  This  Doctrine  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  "to  undertake,  in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East,  military 
assistance  programs  with  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  of  that  area 
desiring  assistance"  and  declared  the  U.S.  "prepared  to  use  armed  force 
to  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  requesting  assistance  against 
armed  aggression  from  any  country  controlled  by  international  Commu¬ 
nism."^1  In  1959  the  U.S.  Government  entered  into  bilateral  "Agreements 

2 

of  Cooperation"  with  Turkey  and  Iran. 

Initially,  t' 1 z  ?--*'&  Pact  seemed  to  promise  suc;esg  in  blocking 
the  Russians  from  expansion  into  the  Middle  East,  even  though  it  also 
tended  to  alienate  states  to  the  south.  A  coup  in  Iraq  in  July  of  1958, 
however,  saw  the  Iraqi  King  and  Prime  Minister  murdered.  Iraq  then  swung 
away  from  its  close  ties  with  the  West  and  withdrew  from  the  Pact  prior 
to  its  redesignation  as  the  Central  Treaty  Organization  (CENTO)  in  August 
of  1959.  CENTO  has  proved  to  be  a  very  weak  ozganizatlou  and  without 
Iraq  has  seemed  to  lose  what  meaning  the  Bagdad  Pact  had  had. 

Although  strongly  suspicious  of  Russia  because  of  her  poat-World 
War  II  policies,  Turkey  and  Iran  have  softened  their  attitudes  over  the 
years.  Both  of  these  countries  are  now  engaged  in  a  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  increasing  their  trade  with  Russia 
and,  in  the  case  of  Iran,  accepting  Rusaien  military  supplies. 

The  old  American  policy  of  containment  thus  appears  nearly  defunct 
in  the  Middle  East,  with  the  Northern  Tier  both  softening  and  being  leap¬ 
frogged  by  Soviet  inroada  into  Arab  states.  Yet  America  is  unlikely  to 
give  up  her  attempts  to  thwart  Russian  expansion  in  this  area.  She  still 
tends  to  view  every  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  aa  a  threat  to  herself 
and  to  other  nations  of  the  Free  World,  and  to  see  such  events  as  the 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968  and  announcement  of  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine  aa  justifying  that  view.  As  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  experi¬ 
ence,  America  is  developing  a  strong  note  of  caution  In  her  foreign 

^"'United  States  Defense  Comltments  and  Assurances,"  Department 
of  State,  August  1967,  p.  48. 

2 Ibid. ,  pp.  16-17. 
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policy  and  a  pronounced  reluctance  to  get  dravn  into  entanglements  that 
would  again  risk  military  involvement  in  any  "peripheral"  area.  That 
the  American  view  of  the  Middle  Eaat  is  vastly  different  from  her  view 
of  Southeast  Asia,  however,  was  dramatically  demonstrated  in  1967  when 
innumerable  Vietnam  doves  suddenly  became  Middle  East  hawks,  Just  how 
"peripheral"  Americans  might  consider  the  Middle  East  in  a  new  crisis 
in  chat  area  is  a  moot  point. 

Although  less  important  than  the  possibility  of  nuclear  confron¬ 
tation  and  Russian  expansion  or  America  blockage  of  Soviet  influence, 
other  underlying  interests  in  the  Middle  East  strongly  affect  super¬ 
power  attitudes  toward  the  area.  Oil,  the  primary  Middle  East  resource, 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  important,  both  economically  and  stra¬ 
tegically.  As  Table  1  indicates,  the  Middle  East  supplied  nearly  30 
percent  of  the  World's  crude  oil  production  in  1967,  in  spite  of  much 
of  the  Middle  East  capacity  being  curtailed  for  about  a  month  following 
the  Six-Day  War.  It  is  estimated  that  America  has  over  $2  billion  in¬ 
vested  in  the  Middle  East-  nearly  all  in  oil,  and  that  America  realizes 
an  income  of  $1  billion  per  year  from  her  oil  interests  in  the  area. 

Los9  of  this  Investment  and  favorable  Income  could  not  be  taken  lightly. 

The  United  States  herself  used  only  about  2  percent  of  the  annual 
production  of  Middle  East  oil  ia  1967;  loss  of  this  supply  would  hardly 
be  serious  and  could  easily  be  made  up  by  increased  domestic  U.S.  pro¬ 
duction.  However,  U.S.  reserves  are  limited,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  future  increase  of  these  reserves  will  be  outstripped  by  increasing 
consumption.  Having  access  to  the  vast  reserves  of  easily  recovered 
Middle  East  oil  may  therefore  become  more  important  to  the  U.S.  as  the 
70s  progress. 

The  dependence  of  U.S.  allies  on  Middle  East  oil  may  be  more  imme¬ 
diately  crucial.  As  Table  2  shows,  much  of  Western  Europe  received  over 
50  percent  of  its  crude  oil  supply  from  the  Middle  Eaat  in  1967,  despite 
the  month-long  boycott  by  the  Arab  states  following  the  Six-Cay  War; 
Japan  received  nearly  80  percent  of  her  crude  oil  from  that  area.  Even 

^"011  Statistic  1967  Supply  and  Disposal,"  The  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  Faria  1968,  pp.  26-27. 
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Tsble  1 

WORLD  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION,  1967® 


Country  or  Area 

Millions  of  Tons 

Saudi  Arabia 

129.3 

Kuwait 

115.2 

Iraq 

60.2 

Neutral  Zone 

22,6 

Abu  Dhabi 

18.1 

Qatar 

15.5 

Iran 

129.3 

Other  Middle  East 

14.8 

Middle  East  Total 

505.0 

U.S.A. 

433.7 

Venezuela 

184.1 

Canada 

47.2 

Other  Western  Hemisphere 

68.3 

Western  Hemisphere  Total 

733.3 

Western  Europe  Total 

20.0 

Libya 

83.8 

Algeria 

38.4 

Other  Africa 

22.0 

Africa  Total 

144.2 

U.S.S.R. 

288.3 

Other  Communist  Bloc 

26.8 

CotBsunist  Bloc  Total 

315.1 

Par  East  Total 

38.2 

WORLD  TOTAL 

1755.8 

*T.  T,  Connors,  "An  Examination  of  the  International  Flow 
of  Crude  Oil,  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Middle  East," 

The  Rand  Corporation,  P-4209,  October  1969,  pp  9  13  17 

20,  23,  25.  ... 
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Table  2 

WESTERN  EUROPE'S  CRUDE  OIL  CONSIMPTION 
VS  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  EAST® 


Millions 

of  Tons 

Country  ($> 

Crude  Oil 
Consumption 

Middle  East 
Imports 

Import  as  percent 
of  Consumption 

Bene  lux 

48 

32 

67 

France 

67 

35 

52 

W.  Germany 

93 

30 

32 

Italy 

65 

54 

83 

U.K. 

86 

43 

50 

Nor. /Sved. /Den. 

40 

9 

23 

Other  W.  Europe*3 

63 

22 

35 

Total 

462 

. .  ,  ,  . . . 

2z5 

49  (average) 

*Connors,  T.  T.,  "An  Examination  of  the  International  Plow  of 
Crude  Oil,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Middle  East,"  The  Rand 
Corporation,  P-4209,  October  1969,  p.  56.  Middle  East  includea: 

Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Qatar,  Neut.  Zone,  and  Egypt. 

t 

Includes:  Greece,  Ireland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
and  Turkey. 

with  new  discoveries  elsewhere,  this  picture  is  not  likely  to  change 
markedly.  The  demand  for  oil  ia  increcsing  in  all  of  the  industrialized 
nations;  cil  imports  to  Western  Europe  were  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of 
12  percent  through  1967,  and  those  to  Japan  were  increasing  22  percent 
per  year.1  Keeping  the  supply  flowing  appears  irital  to  both  the  eco¬ 
nomies  and  the  military  machines  of  Aasrica't  allies. 

When  the  Arabs  shut  off  the  supply  to  the  western  nations  in  June 
of  1967,  Western  Europe  temporarily  appeared  to  be  in  possibly  serious 
difficulty.  However.  Iran  increased  her  production  and  moat  of  the 
rest  of  the  shortage  was  filled  from  other  areas  in  the  world.  Finding 
other  markets  lacking,  the  Arab  natione  soon  relented  and  allowed  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  West  to  be  resumed.  Even  if  Russia  could  gain  complete 

1 Connors ,  T.  T.,  "An  Examination  of  the  International  Flow  of  Crude 
Oil,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Middle  East,"  The  Rand  Corporation, 
P-4209,  October  1969,  p.  47. 
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control  of  Middle  East  Oil,  therefore,  she  might  have  severe  difficulty 
in  turning  off  the  supply  to  America's  allies  for  any  extended  period. 

Russia  herself  exporti.  large  quantities  of  oil  to  Eastern  Europe 
and  to  Western  nations,  and  plana  to  double  her  production  by  1980. ^ 
Although  Russia  has  little  use  for  Middle  Eaat  oil  in  the  near  future, 
the  picture  is  less  clear  for  the  longer  run.  Both  Russian  and  Eastern 
European  consumption  Is  Increasing  rapidly,  and  some  authorities  feel 
that  th*  Soviet -Bice  a#  -a  whole  -may  be  an  oil  import ;r  by  1980.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  In  automobiles  in  the  Communist  nations  could  greatly 
aggravate  the  situation.  Then,  too.  Kiddle  East  petroleum  is  much 
cheaper  to  extract  than  Soviet  petroleum.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  Middle  Eaat  oil  Is  its  relatively  low  coat.  Kwait,  for 
axaaple,  produced  crude  oil  in  1967  for  about  1/B  the  cost  of  Venezuelan 

oil  production  and  at  about  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  North  American  pro- 
2 

ductlon.  Much  of  Southern  Russia  could  probably  be  supplied  consid¬ 
erably  more  cheaply  from  the  Middle  East  than  from  Soviet  oil  fields. 
Cheap  Middle  East  oil  could  also  encourage  further  Russian  encroachment 
Into  West  European  oil  markets,  toward  which  the  Soviets  have  already 
made  several  moves . 

For  the  even  more  distant  future,  the  Middle  East  still  sits  atop 

3 

nearly  sixty  percent  of  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves.  In  spite  of 
recent  discoveries  elsewhere,  it  would  seem  unfortunate  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  point  of  view  if  such  a  valuable  and  extensive  resource  fell  under 
control  of  unfriendly  hands.  From  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  a  share  in  con¬ 
trol  of  this  vast  resource  and  a  share  in  the  profits  from  Middle  East 
oil  saxat  appear  as  at  least  an  anticing  by-product  of  any  Increase  In 
influence  in  this  area. 

Another  underlying  interest  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Suez  Canal, 

has  lost  much  of  ics  importance.  In  1965  this  vital  waterway  carried 

225  million  tons  of  supplies,  about  75  percent  of  which  was  oil,  end 

4 

the  flow  was  increasing  by  over  14  million  tons  annually.  However, 

^Hurevitz,  p.  114. 

2 

Connors,  pp.  63  —62 . 

3Ibld. ,  p.  17. 

^"The  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  1966-1967,"  13th  Ed.,  Europa 
Publications,  London,  1967,  p.  86. 
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the  Canal  was  closed  during  the  Six-Day  War  and  haa  not  yet  been  reopened 
In  the  2-1/2  years  that  have  elapsed,  many  changes  have  occurred.  The 
initial  impact  of  the  closure  was  to  ralBe  the  price  of  many  geode  in 
Western  Europe  and  to  decrease  the  availability  of  markets  for  WeBtem 
European  products.  As  one  example,  the  tanker  freight  rate  between  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Rotterdam  prior  to  June  1967  was  S3. 23  per  ton;  by 
September  1967  it  was  $16. 50. 3 4  However,  many  alternate  routes  have 
been  developed  by  now,  and  alternate  means  of  transportation  have  im¬ 
proved,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  that  an  immediate  and  complete  reopening 
of  the  Canal  would  have  anything  like  the  reverse  impact  that  its  clo¬ 
sure  had  in  1967. 

Most  prominent  among  the  new  developments  are  the  supertankers 
that  are  being  added  to  the  world's  fleets.  By  the  end  of  1967,  only 

2  tankers  over  200,000  dead  weight  tons  were  in  service.  By  November 

2 

of  1968,  153  more  were  on  order.  One  estimate  holds  that  one-third 
of  the  world  fleet  will  consist  of  tankers  in  excess  of  150,000  tons 
by  the  end  of  1971.  The  largest  tanker  that  could  use  the  Sues  Canal 
prior  to  1967,  on  the  other  hand,  was  about  60,000  dead  weight  tons; 
over  50  percent  of  the  world's  ocean-going  capacity  will  soon  be  in 
tankers  that  exceed  that  site.3 

The  supertankers  would  be  unable  to  use  a  reopened  Sues  Canal  with¬ 
out  extensive  widening  and  deepening,  and  therefore  would  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  circumnavigate  Africa  to  reach  Western  Europe  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  A  large  part  of  the  costs  of  ocean  shipping,  however,  is  in  in¬ 
vestment,  insurance,  port  costs,  and  the  like;  adding  transit  distance 

A 

haa  but  small  effect  on  the  overall  cost  of  a  voyage.  In  addition, 
crew  requirements  for  the  supertankers  are  usually  no  greater  than  for 
the  smaller  tankers,  making  the  economies  of  scale  substantial.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  example,  that  "A  tanker  with  a  capacity  for  150,000 
dead  weight  tons  can  move  crude  oil  5,000  miles  at  $1.69  pe1"  ton  com¬ 
pared  to  $7.29  for  a  10,000  dead  weight  ton  tanker.  Construction  coats 

Hjtvy  Magazine,  September  1967,  p.  19. 

2 

Connors,  p.  32. 

3 Ibid,,  p.  32. 

4 

Connors,  T.  T. ,  "Some  Additional  Data  on  Costs  and  Distance  in 
Maritime  Foreign  Trade,"  unpublished. 
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decrease  with  Increasing  tanker  size  from  $220. QO  per  ton  at  20-.0QQ  . 
dead  weight  tons  to  leas  than  $70.00  at  300,000  dead  weight  tons.  Op¬ 
erating  costa  decrease,  too,  in  particular  with  increased  opportunities 
for  automation.  In  fact,  the  Tokyo  Maru,  a  tanker  of  about  135,000  dead 
weight  tons,  will  be  operated  by  a  crew  of  29,  while  tamkers  of  50,000 
dead  weight  tons  may  use  35  men  or  more.  As  a  result  of  such  changes 
not  only  are  detours  around  gateways  like  Suer  cheaper  than  they  were; 
they  nay,  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  gateways  themselves,  be 
cheaper  than  the  direct  route. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Canal  silts  up  quite  rapidly  and  must  be 

continually  dredged  when  in  operation.  In  the  2-1/2  years  since  its 

closure,  no  dredging  has  been  done;  neither  have  any  ships  passed 

through  the  Canal,  of  course,  and  some  believe  that  turbulence  from 

ships  causes  much  of  the  normal  silting.  No  one  is  certain  just  how 

much  silting  has  taken  place,  but  one  source  estimated  that  as  early 

as  December  of  1967,  four  months  of  dredging  would  have  been  required 

2 

before  the  canal  could  have  been  back  to  near  its  pre-1967  status. 

By  now  the  dredging  operation  could  require  a  matter  of  years,  and  would 
be  a  very  expensive  operation.  With  the  heavy  investments  in  maanoth 
tankers  that  could  not  use  the  canal  without  additional  deepening  and 
widening,  lenders  might  be  reluctant  to  invest  in  the  canal's  future. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  quite  interested  in 
having  the  canal  reopened.  To  her  it  would  be  very  useful  in  further¬ 
ing  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  areas  bordering  the  Indian 
Ocean.  That  the  Soviets  are  interested  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  graph¬ 
ically  illustrated  by  the  extended  visit  of  Russian  varships  to  that 
area  In  1968,  when  the  cruiser  Dmitri  Pozharsky,  a  missile  ship,  end  an 
anti-submarine  escort  ship  visited  ports  in  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon, 
Aden,  Somalia,  and  Persian  Gulf  ports. 


Hjohlstetter ,  A.  J.,  "Strength,  Interest,  and  Hew  Technologies," 
presented  at  Elsinore,  September  28,  1967,  as  the  opening  address  of 
che  9th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  on 
Military  Technology  in  the  1970s. 

2 

The  Economist,  "The  Canal  by  Christmas,"  August  19,  1967,  p.  664. 

3 

"Russia  Moves  Into  Indian  Ocean  Area,"  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
March  8,  1970,  p.  1. 
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Without  che  Suez  Canal,  hcwever,  Che  Indian  Ocean  la  noc  readily 
accessible  Co  Che  Russians.  Although  che  1968  cruise  was  made  by  ships 
from  che  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet,  Soviet  Pacific  Coast  ports  are  severely 
handicapped  by  fog  in  spring  and  fall,  and  by  ice  in  winter.1 2  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  is  over  6,100  n  ml  from  the  nearest 
Soviet  Pacific  port.  From  more  favorable  ports  on  the  Bleck  Sea,  the 
same  destination  is  nearly  11,500  a  si  if  one  must  transit  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  exit  at  Gibraltar  ana  circusmavigate  Africa.  If  the  Suez 
Canal  were  available,  on  the  other  hand,  Soviet  ships  sailing  from  the 
BlarU  Sea  would  require  only  3200  n  mi  to  reach  the  same  point.  This 
short  trip  from  warm  water  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  close  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  heartland  of  the  Joviet  Union,  would  be  much  more  attractive  to 
the  Soviets  in  pursuing  economic  interests  or  maintaining  a  military 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  than  any  presently  available  options. 

Soviet  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  prior  to  its  closure  demonstrates 

that  the  Canal  would  be  even  more  widely  useful  to  them  than  merely 

for  maintaining  their  Indian  Ocean  interests.  Before  the  June  1967 

closure,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union  was  putting  five  to  seven  ships 

2 

a  month  through  the  Canal  with  supplies  for  North  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  also  has  interests  in  the  Indian  Oceen  and  has 
maintained  a  Middle  East  Force  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Although 
it  normally  consists  only  of  2  destroyers  and  a  flagship,  this  small 
force  has  made  many  port  visits  throughout  the  Indian  Ocean  area  in 
past  years.  Reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  would  simplify  America's  job 
of  maintaining  this  Force,  which  is  currently  supplied  from  the  United 
States  East  Coast  vis  a  route  of  nearly  11,000  n  mi  around  the  southern 
tip  of  Africa.  With  the  Suez  reopened  this  trip  could  be  cut  to  about 
6,600  n  mi.  Perhaps  even  more  important,  ships  could  easily  be  rotated 
to  and  from  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  if  that  were  desirable 
However,  this  decrease  in  distance  from  United  States  East  Coast  ports 
it  not  nearly  as  dramatic  se  the  shortening  of  the  route  from  the  Black 

1"Ths  Changing  Strategic  Naval  Balance  USSR  and  U.S.A.,"  Prepared 
at  the  Raquast  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  December  1968,  p.  33. 

2 

Connor# ,  p*  58. 
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Saa  co  tbs  Persian  Gulf.  Oa  balance,  It  appears  that  at  present  the 
reopening  of  the  Canal  is  more  vital  to  Soviet  Interests  than  to  those 
of  the  United  States . 

One  ancienc  Interest  in  the  Middle  East  seems  to  be  of  questionable 
validity  in  today's  world:  highly  regarded  In  past  centuries  as  the 
land  bridge  between  the  Eurasian  Continent  and  Africa,  the  Middle  East 
now  holds  little  attraction  for  this  purpose.  Only  one  north-south 
rail  line  runs  through  the  area  and  part  of  that  is  currently  unusable; 
good  highways  are  also  lacking.  Kith  today's  technology,  people  and 
goods  can  be  moved  so  cheaply  by  boat  and  so  quickly  by  sir  that  there 
vould  seen  to  be  little  reason  to  incur  the  expense  of  inproving  this 
land-bridge  route. 

Its  central  location  in  the  Eurasian- African  land  mass  does  make 
the  Middle  East  a  valuable  baaing  area,  however.  Airbases  in  partic¬ 
ular  vould  be  useful  to  the  Soviets  in  moving  either  cargo  or  military 
forces  through  the  Middle  East.  Should  the  Soviet  Union  wish  to  supply 
quio:  and  substantial  military  assistance  to  an  African  constituent, 
fo/  r’tiwple,  airfields  in  the  Middle  Esst  would  be  most  convenient  re¬ 
fueling  bases.  Only  a  few  Soviet  tactical  fighter  aircraft  presently 
have  sufficient  range  to  fly  from  a  base  in,  say,  Yugoslavia  to  even 
the  closest  point  in  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  making  it  from  a  base 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  any  fighter  aircraft 
could  hop  .from  a  base  near  Baku  in  southern  Russia  through  an  airbase 
in  Iraq,  then  to  either  Jordan  or  Arabia,  and  on  to  Egypt  and  beyond 
if  such  routes  were  available.  Cargo  aircraft  might  find  the  same 
routes  useful,  perhaps  with  fewer  stops,  since  their  use  would  allow 
the  aircraft  to  carry  maximum  loads. 

Mew  developments  promise  to  decrease  the  importance  of  even  th*t 
aspect  of  Middle  Eastern  lends.  At  the  Paris  air  show  in  1965,  the 
Soviet  Union  displayed  a  huge  new  transport  aircraft,  the  AM-22,  capa¬ 
ble  of  lifting  some  88  cons  for  a  distance  of  3,100  ml.,  or  50  tons  for 
6,800  mi. ^  From  base',  in  Southern  Rujsia,  these  aircraft  could  reach 

^''Jane's  All  The  World's  Aircraft:  1969-70,"  Jane's  All  The 
World's  Aircraft  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  1969,  p.  467. 
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all  of  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia  without  a  stop.  A  large  fleet  of  these 
aircraft  would  give  the  Soviets  tremendous  new  flexibility  in  moving 
supplies  to  distant  places. 

.saval  bases  in  the  Middle  East  can  also  be  an  asset,  either  in  op¬ 
erating  co  the  west  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  to  the  south  and  south¬ 
east  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  Aa  the  Soviets  are  already  demonstrating 
with  their  uae  of  the  facilities  at  Alexanderia  and  Port  Said,  the 
flexibility  and  staying  power  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  access  to  ports  cn  that  sea.  Ports  such  as  Aden, 
on  the  other  hand,  give  reaiy  access  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and,  as  British 
experience  shows,  can  be  valuable  in  extending  seapower  southward  and 
eastward.  From  a  base  in  this  area  the  Russians  could  set  up  a  perma¬ 
nent  naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  much  aa  they  have  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Middle  East  ia  not  on  a  north-south 
route  but  could  be  a  stepping  stone  for  eaat-vest  activities  between 
the  Atlantic- Europe an  regior  end  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  however,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  from  the  U.S.;  in 
fact,  Ceylon  is  about  the  same  distance  by  sea  from  Seattle  through  the 
Straits  of  Malaysia  a a  it  is  from  New  Yorh  through  Gibraltar  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  Airbases  in  the  Middle  East  would  be  useful  to  the  United 
States  as  refueling  points  in  reaching  areas  in  and  around  the  Indian 
Ocean,  but  ether  routes  can  be  used  with  no  added  difficulty  if  they 
contain  comparable  refueling  bases,  and  in  some  cases  would  result  in 
a  shorter  overall  trip.  From  the  U.S.  to  most  of  Africa,  a  route  through 
the  Middle  East  would  be  unnecessarily  circuitous,  although  it  could  be 
used  in  getting  to  Ethiopia  and  other  parts  of  Northeast  Africa. 

A  naval  base  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  Middle  East  is  less 
important  for  the  United  States  than  for  the  USSR.  The  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
already  operates  out  of  Gaeta,  Italy  and  has  demonstrated  that  it  can 
maintain  a  permanent  presence  anywhere  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Prior 
to  the  Six-Day  War,  the  Soviets  hsd  no  available  Mediterranean  base. 

On  the  Indian  Ocean  side  of  the  Middle  East,  however,  a  naval  base  has 
the  same  meaning  for  the  United  States  as  for  the  USSR.  Hie  U.S.  Middle 
East  Force  currently  operates  out  of  Bahrain,  an  Island  in  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  where  facilities  of  a  British  Royal  Navy  station  art  >aed  for 
logistics  purpoass.  Without  tbs  facilities  of  such  a  part  somewhere 
on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  maintaining  a  permanent  naval  pres¬ 
ence  in  that  ocean  would  be  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
either  of  the  grest  povers. 

The  strongest  United  States  interest  in  the  Middle  East— end  po¬ 
tentially  perhaps  the  most  dangerous— is  ner  identification  with  the 
continued  existence  of  the  State  of  Israel.  Although  never  formalised, 
the  commitment  to  this  cause  seams  at  least  as  strong  in  the  U.S.  as 
■any  commitments  that  have  been  the  subject  of  treaties,  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  reactions  to  the  Six-Bay  War.  Aa  recently  as  March  of  1970, 
President  Nixon  stated  that  the  United  States  would  move  to  assure  Is¬ 
raeli  security  if  the  balance  of  povar  in  the  Middle  East  were  dis¬ 
turbed,^  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  said,  " - we  have  no  intention 

2 

of  Jeopardizing  tns  ascurity  of  Israel. " 

While  trying  to  discover  a  way  to  reach  a  peaceful  Middle  Eas t 
settlement  that  would  aaaura  Israel 'a  security,  the  United  States  in 
1967  aaauasd  the  role,  abandoned  by  France  after  the  Six-Day  War,  of 
principal  supplier  of  aejor  arms  to  laraal,  first  selling  her  soma  A-4 
fighter-bombera  to  replenish  wartime  aircraft  losses ,  end  later  selling 
her  50  modern  7-4  Phantom  jets.  The  U.S.  has  simultaneously  sttssptsd 
to  maintain  firm  and  friendly  tlee  with  the  moderate  Arab  states,  such 
ns  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  resume  more  normal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  radical  Arab  states  in  the  area.  Apparently  feeling 
that  the  U.S.  had  become  too  closely  Identified  with  Israel,  the  Mixon 
administration  In  one  of  its  first  moves  attempted  to  establish — or 
reestablish — an  "even-handed"  policy  in  tha  Middle  East.  This  was  im¬ 
mediately  Interpreted  by  tome  as  an  abandonment  of  Israel  and  hotly 
denounced.  In  the  ensuing  rhetoric,  with  ralde  end  reprisals  increasing 
in  the  Middle  East  and  with  the  Soviets  continuing  to  supply  arms  to  the 

1mU.S.  Will  Aid  Israel  if  Power  Balance  is  Upset,  Nixon  Says," 

L.A.  Timas,  22  March  1970,  p>  1. 

2 

"Text  of  Statement  by  Sogers  and  Excerpts  from  his  News  Confer¬ 
ence,"  New  York  Tisms,  March  24,  1970,  p.  14. 
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radical  Arab  states,  the  U.S.  seeks  to  have  slipped  reluctantly  back  to 
being  the  principal  supplier  of  Israel.  From  a  pragma. ic  viewpoint,  if 
the  U.S.  is  to  pursue  a  dual  policy  of  the  survival  of  Israel  and  non- 
involveaent  by  U.S.  military  forces,  the  only  feasible  courae  seams  to 
be  to  assure  that  Israel  is  strong  enough  to  protect  herself  against 
all  threats  from  her  >~ib  neighbors.  The  greet  difficulty  comas  in 
trying  to  do  this  without  further  alienating  the  Arab  statee,  further 
polarizing  Che  Kiddle  East  and  thus  decreasing  American  influence  in 
the  area  and  back-handedly  promoting  Soviet  influence. 

The  Russians,  on  the  ocher  hand,  are  probably  ajno  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  Israel  os  a  state.  They  have  used  the  Arab-Iaraeli  struggle  to 
great  advantage  in  the  last  few  years  in  gaining  a  strong  foothold  in 
the  Kiddle  East.  Were  Israsl  to  disappear,  the  disunity  between  Arab 
states  could  blossom  again,  raising  the  dangers  for  the  Russians  that 
aiding  one  Arab  nation  would  alinnate  others  . 

III.  EXPANDING  SOVIET  HAVAL  ACTIVITIES 

The  Soviet  Navy  has  Increased  slgnlficsntly  since  the  end  of  Uorld 

War  II.  According  to  a  report  prepared  by  the  American  Security  Council 

and  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  late  1968,^ 

the  USSR  had  coHlseioned  86  destroyers  and  250  attack  submarines  in  the 

preceding  20  years.  These  numbers  compere  to  14  destroyers  and  45  attack 

submarines  built  by  the  U.S.  during  that  period.  The  report  states  that, 

"Tvo-thirda  of  the  U.S.  active  fleet  is  over  20  years  old.  Only  one- 

2 

*enth  of  the  USSR  fleet  is  over  20  years  cld." 

Notable  as  this  build-up  is,  it  may  be  less  significant  than  the 
increase  in  Soviet  naval  activity  In  the  Mediterranean  within  the  last 
6  years.  Prior  co  about  1964  Soviet  naval  vessels  made  only  occasional 
visits  to  the  Mediterranean  and  did  not  operate  there  on  a  sustained 
basis.  Starting  in  about  1964  the  Soviets  began  to  maintain  a  constant 
presence  in  that  Sea  with  3  or  4  naval  vessel*.  By  January  1967  there 

■*"'The  Changing  Strategic  Naval  Balance." 

2Ibld.  ,  p.  13. 


were  10  or  12  vessels  in  ths  Soviet  Hadi terranaen  Squadron;  following 
the  Six-Day  War  thia  float  wa a  rapidly  expanded  to  about  35  vessels. 

"When  thia  force  waa  at  ita  peak,  it  included  a  15,000  ton  guided-miasile 
cruiser  vith  12  6-inch  guns,  3  other  heavy  cruiaera,  5  to  7  aissile- 
equipped  destroyers  of  the  4300-ton  Kynda  and  smaller  Kotlin  class,  10 
conventional  and  2  nuclear  powered  submarines,  12  to  15  modem  aupply 
ships  serving  as  floating  bases  in  protected  anchorages,  and  amphibious 
landing  craft."  Admiral  Sir  John  Hamilton,  former  Cosaander-in-Chief 
Allied  Forces  Mediterranean,  stated  "that  the  presence  of  this  fleet  is 
having  a  profound  effect  on  men's  minds.  In  this  respect,  it  is  con¬ 
tributing  significantly  to  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  influence  in  the  Medi- 
2 

tarranear  ares." 

The  buildup  continued  during  1968  and  1969,  reaching  peaks  of  about 
60  ships  during  exercises  in  November  1968  and  April  1969  and  63  to  65 
ships  in  August  1969.  At  the  latter  time,  according  to  a  U.S.  Navy 
spokesman,  there  were  20  destroyers  and  other  surface  combat  ships,  35 
auxiliary  and  support  ships,  and  8  to  10  submarines  operating  vith  the 
Mediterranean  Squadron.  3 

Two  significant  developments  have  accompanied  thia  Soviet  buildup 
In  the  Mediterranean.  First,  the  Soviet  navy  must  have  learned  tech¬ 
niques  of  refueling  end  replenishment  without  access  to  a  major  port. 
Iheae  techniques  will  help  tremendously  in  divorcing  the  Soviet  fleet 
from  its  home  beats  in  the  Soviet  Onion  and  giving  it  a  wide-ranging 

4 

capability.  Second,  following  the  Six- Day  War  and  perhaps  as  part  of 
an  agreement  that  sent  some  $2  billion  worth  of  war  supplies  to  Egypt 
to  replenish  her  June  '67  losses,3  the  Soviets  gained  the  use  of  stor¬ 
age  and  repair  facilities,  or  nearly  the  equivalent  of  naval  base  rights, 

^"The  Changing  Strategic  Naval  Balance,"  p.  31. 

2 Ibid. ,  pp.  31-32. 

^"Soviet  Fleet  Grove  in  the  Mediterranean,"  New  York  Timea,  August 
20,  1969,  p.  12. 

4 

In  1969  the  Pentagon  reported  a  record  number  of  125  Soviet  naval 
vessels  away  from  home  waters.  See  "Soviet  Deploying  Big  Fleet  Abroad," 
New  York  Times,  August  21,  1969,  p.  8. 

^Hunter,  p.  12. 
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*t  Alexandria  and  Port  Said.  Uae  of  these  facilitiea  la  ideal  from  the 
Soviat  vlavpoint ,  avoiding  tha  stigma  of  military  baaaa  on  foraign  soil— 
againat  which  tha  Sovleta  hava  ao  oftan  declaimed — while  enormously  ln- 
creaaing  the  flexibility  and  staying  power  of  the  Soviet  Mediterranean 
Squadron. 

Another  possible  expansion  of  Soviet  Mediterranean  activities 
also  apparently  arose  as  part  of  the  political  coin  of  reequipping  tha 
Egyptian  military:  Soviet  pilots  reportedly  fly  Soviet  TU-16  aircraft 
(with  Egyptian  marking#)  from  Egyptian  airfield#  on  surveillance  mis¬ 
sion#  ovar  tha  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet. ^  If  this  appears  to  be  principally 
an  adjunct  of  naval  activities  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  ia  also  a  double- 
edgad  sword,  reprasenting  as  it  does  the  equivalent  of  Soviet  airbase 
rights  in  Egypt.  The  Russians  are  also  reported  to  have  facilities  at 
other  Egyptian  airfields  and  "staging  rights"2  in  Syria  and  Iraq. 

Buildup  of  Soviat  Naval  activity  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Sea.  In  February  of  1968,  Admiral  Sergei  Gorshkov,  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  paid  a  ten-day  visit  to  India.  The  follow¬ 
ing  month  the  Soviet  Squadron  mentioned  previously,  consisting  of  the 
cruieer  Dmitri  Poxheraky  flying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Aaalko,  Commander 
of  the  Soviet  Pacific  Fleet,  e  miasile  ship  end  an  antisubmarine*  vessel 
visited  both  Madras  and  Bombay  and  proceeded  to  other  ports  around  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Their  23,000  mile  cruise  was  the  longest  by  e  Soviet 
navel  equadron  since  1945.  In  March  of  1969,  three  Soviet  submarines, 
a  eubtender,  end  a  tanker  were  reportedly  seen  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 

The  number  of  Soviet  navel  vessels  in  the  Indian  Ocean  had  appar¬ 
ently  been  iucreeeing  in  recent  months.  At  least  two  Russian  task  force# 
of  5  or  6  ahips  each  reportadly  entered  the  Indian  Ocean  through  the 
Strait  of  Singapore  and  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  and  the  Australians  sup¬ 
posedly  shadowed  such  e  teak  force  off  their  weat  coast.  A  major  combat 
veaeal  was  in  each  of  these  forces.  In  addition,  frequent  reporte  of 

hunter,  p.  13. 

2 Ibid. .  p.  13. 

^"Russia  Moves  Into  Indian  Ocean  Area,"  p.  1. 
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Soviet  submarine*  have  suggested  to  soma  that  the  Soviets  may  be  de¬ 
ploying  missile-bearing  submarines  in  the  Bay  of  Bengali 

Some  Indian  observers  seen  to  take  for  granted  the  Soviet  Union'* 

future  atatua  as  a  Naval  power  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  noted  that  the 

"arrival  of  the  Soviet  Navy  means  that  for  the  firat  time  since  Vasco 

de  Gama  western  naval  aupremacy  is  faced  with  a  serious  chsllenge."  He 

added  that,  "on  the  western  Flank  of  India,  the  Soviet  Navy's  appearance 

2 

will  bavt  incalculable  effect  on  the  Persian  Gulf." 

IV.  U.S.  AND  U.S.S.R.  AID  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

In  1954  the  Soviet  Union  began  extending  economic  aid  to  under¬ 
developed  countries,  a  practice  the  United  States  has  been  heavily  in¬ 
volved  in  since  the  second  World  War.  There  are,  of  course,  aspects  of 
humanitarianism  in  economic  aid,  particularly  as  practiced  by  th*  United 
States.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  both  superpowers  have 
used  their  economic  aid  to  one  extent  or  another  either  in  ahoring  up 
a  buffer-zone  defense  against  the  other  superpower  or  in  ar.  attempt  to 
gain  some  measure  of  influence  with  the  aided  country.  During  the 
Marshall  Plan,  for  example,  a  large  part  of  U.S.  economic  aid  went  to 
Western  Europe  in  a  successful  attempt  to  make  the  countries  there  eco¬ 
nomically  viable  so  they  could  help  protect  themselves  against  spreading 
Communism. 

Since  the  Soviets  started  from  a  more  isolated  position,  their  aid 
has  comprised  a  more  noticeable  attempt  to  gain  influence  than  has 
American  aid.  They  have  concentrated  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  aid  in 
the  Middle  East  and  South  Asia,  areas  which  the  Soviets  would  undoubtedly 
like  to  Incorporate  into  an  enlarged  Soviet  defense  system. 

That  aid  can  be  humanitarian  somewhat  clouds  the  issue.  That  it 
has  been  used  to  extend  systems  of  defense,  however,  implies  that  It 
can  be  an  indirect  measure  of  the  importance  a  country  attaches  to  a 
particular  area.  In  the  Middle  East,  because  of  the  turmoil  In  the 

1"Rusaia  Moves  Into  Indian  Ocean  Area,"  p.  1. 

9 

'"the  Changing  Strategic  Naval  Balance,"  p.  34. 
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area,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  political  power,  and  Che  other  interests 
previously  discussed,  it  oust  remain  an  uncertain  measure.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  comparisons  are  enlightening. 

United  States  aid  to  foreign  countries  continued  after  World  War 
II.  In  the  three  years  from  1946  through  1948,  over  $1.5  billion  was 
granted  outright  to  other  nations,  and  loans  extended  totaled  another 
$8  billion.^  In  the  Middle  East  this  assistance  was  all  in  the  fora 
of  loans  and  the  major  recipients  were  Iurkey  with  $44.5  million  and 
Irui  with  nearly  $26  million.  The  only  other  Middle  East  countries 
receiving  appreciable  aid  in  those  years  were  the  UAR  with  $18  million 
and  Saudi  Arabia  with  Just  over  $14  million. 

By  the  end  of  the  Marshall  Plan  period  in  1952,  economic  grants 

to  the  Middle  East  totaled  over  $250  million  and  loans  had  climbed  to 
2 

nearly  $330  million.  These  were  a  small  part  of  worldwide  U.S.  aid, 
however,  most  of  which  was  going  to  rebuild  our  European  allies  during 
those  years.  The  grants  to  the  Middle  East  were  only  slightly  more 
than  1  percent  of  worldwide  U.S.  grants  and  the  loans  were  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  worldwide  total. 

In  the  early  1950s,  with  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe  essentially 
complete,  the  United  States  shifted  its  foreign  eid  to  other  areas  of 
the  world.  During  the  Mutual  Security  Act  period  from  1953  through 
1961,  U.S  .  economic  aid  to  less  developed  countries  totaled  nearly  90 
percent  of  all  U.S.  foreign  aid,  whereas  during  the  Marshall  Plan  period 
from  1949  through  1952,  less  than  25  percent  of  U.S.  aid  had  been  so 


All  data  on  U.S.  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  ere  from  "U.S. 
Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  end  Assistance  From  International  Organisa¬ 
tions,"  Agency  for  International  Development,  May  29,  1969. 

2 

None  of  the  figures  quoted  Include  any  portion  of  U.S.  contri¬ 
butions  to  international  organizations ,  which  amounted  to  nearly  $4 
billion  from  1946  through  1968.  In  addition  to  general  funda  that  may 
have  been  applied  in  part  to  the  Middle  East,  such  as  the  U.N.  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  (U.S.  contribution:  $624  million),  U.N.  Children's  Fund 
(U.S.  contribution:  $265  million),  U.N./FAO-World  Food  Program  ($133 
million  from  the  U.S.),  and  the  World  Health  Organization  ($121  million 
from  the  U.S.),  these  contribution  include  some  specifically  earmarked 
for  that  area,  such  aa  $438  million  for  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Work*  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees. 
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directed,  In  the  Middle  East,  U.S.  economic  aid  increaaed  perceptibly 
after  1953;  it  averaged  about  $190  million  per  year  in  grants  and  $200 
million  per  year  in  loans  from  1953  to  J966.  As  a  percentage  of  world¬ 
wide  U.S.  economic  aid,  the  amount  extended  to  the  Kiddle  East  appeared 
even  more  it^sortant,  with  grants  averaging  nearly  9  1/2  percent  and 
loans  over  12  1/2  percent  of  the  worldwide  totals. 

As  Table  3  shows,  Turkey  has  always  been  a  special  case  for  the 
United  States i  receiving  about  37  percent  of  the  economic  aid  for  the 
entire  Middle  East  region.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  concept  of  the 
Northern  Tier  which  sought  to  build  up  Turkey  and  Iran  as  bastions 
against  Communist  expansion,  the  embodiment  of  the  policy  of  contain¬ 
ment  in  this  region.  The  other  Northern  Tier  country,  Iran,  received 
about  15  percent  of  the  U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  Middle  East. 

After  1966,  however,  U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  Middle  East  decreased 
sharply.  Grants  to  the  area  in  1968  totaled  only  $36  million,  a  mere 
1.7  percent  of  the  worldwide  total.  Although  substantial  loans  were 
made  to  Israel  ($77  million),  Turkey  ($52  million),  and  Iran  ($40  mil¬ 
lion),  total  loans  to  the  Middle  East  dropped  to  $180  million,  about 
7  percent  of  the  worldwide  total. 

USSR  economic  aid  to  the  Middle  East  started  only  in  1954  and  can 
therefore  most  appropriately  be  compared  to  the  U.S.  figures  since  1953. 
Since  1954  Soviet  Union  credits  and  grants  to  Middle  East  nations,  as 
shown  in  Table  4,  have  totaled  about  $2  1/4  billion,  less  than  40  per¬ 
cent  of  U.S.  economic  aid  during  that  period.  However,  total  worldwide 
Soviet  aid  in  those  years  was  only  $6  1/4  billion,  barely  more  than 
U.S.  aid  to  the  Middle  East  alone.  Aid  to  the  Middle  East,  then,  has 
been  over  35  percent  of  the  total  worldwide  Soviet  program,  indicating 
the  relative  importance  the  Soviets  have  attached  to  gaining  a  foothold 
in  this  area  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  thla  aid  directly  from  the  USSR,  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  have  received  economic  assistance  from  Communist  states  In 
Eastern  Europe,  undoubtedly  extended  in  many  cases  at  the  urging  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  arms  has  received  nearly  half  of  Eastern  Europe's 
total  foreign  economic  aid,  which  has  added  another  $1  billion  of 
Communist  aid  to  the  Middle  East. 
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Table  3 

UNITED  STATES  ECONOMIC  LOANS  AND  GBANTS 

TO  MIDDLE  EAST  NATIONS® 
CMllllona  of  Dollars) 


1953-1 

?68 

Total 

i  1946-1968 

Nation 

Loans 

Grants 

} _  _  .. 

Loans 

Grants 

Iran 

519.6 

!  436.2 

545.5 

452.7 

Iraq 

26.2 

28.7 

27.1 

29.3 

Israel 

651.2 

282.1 

786.0 

369.0 

Jordan 

22.1 

550.8 

22.1 

556.0 

Kuwait 

50.0 

- 

50.0 

- 

Lebanon 

7.3 

70.6 

8.9 

72.1 

Saudi  Arabia 

12.0 

27.1 

31.1 

27.5 

Syria 

24.1 

38.6 

24.0 

39.0 

Turkey 

1,184.5 

1,008.6 

1,314.1 

1,148.2 

U.A.R. 

711.9 

290.3 

729.8 

293.0 

Yemen 

- 

42.7 

- 

42.7 

CENTO 

18.3 

35.0 

18.3 

35.0 

Regional** 

18.3 

239.7 

18.3 

242.3 

Total  M.E. 

(Less  Regional) 

3,227.2 

2,810.7 

3,556.9 

3,064.5 

Total  Worldwide 

27,266 

33,276 

38,782 

55,944 

a"U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  and  Assistance  fro* 
International  Organizations , "  Agency  for  International 
Development,  May  29,  1969. 

^Includes  Near  East  and  South  Asia. 
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Table  4 


U.S.S.R.  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE  ECONOMIC  CREDITS 

AND  GRANTS  TO  MIDDLE  EAST  NATIONS* 
(Million*  of  Current  U.S.  Dollars) 


Nation 

U.S .3 .R. 

Total 

1954-1968 

Eastern 

Europe 

Total 

1954-1968 

Iran 

508 

331 

Iraq 

184 

- 

Syria 

233 

169 

Turkey 

210 

8 

U.A.R. 

1,011 

562 

Yemen 

92 

17 

Total  M.E. 

2,238 

1,087 

Total  vorldvida 

6,296 

2,460 

^.S.  Department  of  State,  "Co«mist 
Governments  and  Developing  Nations :  Aid 
and  Trade  in  1968,"  RSE-65,  Sept.  5,  1969, 
p.  3. 


As  shown  in  Table  4,  the  lion's  share  of  this  aid  has  been  given 
to  the  U.A.R.,  which  has  been  the  recipient  of  nearly  half  of  all  USSR 
and  Eastern  European  aid  to  the  Middle  East.  In  the  last  few  years, 
however,  as  Iran 'a  memories  of  poat-World  War  II  faded  and  she  began 
to  pursue  a  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  country  has  also 
received  considerable  aid  from  the  USSR  and  her  European  satellites. 

Of  the  total  of  $840  million  extended  to  Iran  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  $450  million  was  negotiated  in  1968.  This  makes 
Iran  by  far  the  second  lergest  recipient  of  Communist  Bloc  aid  iu  the 
Middle  East. 

*$200  million  of  this  was  a  credit  from  Csechoslovakia  that  was 
not  finalised  until  1969.  See  U.S.  Department  of  State,  "Communist 
Government a  and  Dsvsloping  Nations;  Aid  and  Trade  in  1968,"  RSE-65, 
Sept.  5,  1969,  p.  3. 
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Economic  assistance  la  not  the  only  kind  of  aid  given  to  the  Middle 
Eaat  by  the  superpowers .  Perhapa  more  pertinent  to  defenaa  issues  la 
the  amount  of  military  aid  extended  to  the  area,  and  in  thia  activity 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  heavily  involved, 
although  with  some  essential  differences. 

In  her  (til it ary  assistance  program  the  United  States  hss  extended 
over  $4  billion  in  grants  and  over  $550  million  in  credit  assistance  to 
nations  in  tha  Kiddla  Eaat.  Ninety-six  pareent  of  the  grants,  however, 
have  been  given  to  the  two  Northern  Tier  countries  of  Turkey  and  Iran — 
75  percent  to  Turkey  alone,  aa  indicated  in  Table  5.  Prior  to  1968 
nearly  70  percent  of  the  credit  assistance  to  the  eree  had  also  been 
extended  to  the  Northern  Tier,  in  thia  cate  all  to  Iran.  Aside  from 
Turkey  and  Iran,  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Middle  Eaat  has  been  only  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $160  million  in  grants  and,  prior  to  196B,  about 
the  same  amount  lr  credit  assistance. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  haa  professed  end  apparently  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  of  trying  to  maintain  an  arms  balance  in  the  Middle  Eaat 
nations — between  Israel  and  her  Arab  antagonists,  and  among  the  various 
Arab  states.  A  large  part  of  her  military  assistance,  for  example,  haa 
gone  to  Iraq  and  Jordan.  In  the  meantime,  even  aalaa  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  Israel  have  been  held  to  a  minimum,  and  at  times  refused.  Moat 
recently,  in  March  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Government  announced  that  it 
would  "hold  in  abeyance  for  now”  an  Israeli  request  to  buy  mors  modern 
aircraft,  saying  that,  "in  our  judgement,  Israel's  air  capacity  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  meet  it*  needs  for  the  time  being."1  The  U.S.  has  also  triad 
to  extract  an  agreement  from  the  Russians  to  limit  arms  shipments  to  the 
Middle  East  an  an  effort  to  curtail  military  activities  in  tha  area  and 
lessen  the  chance  of  a  full-scale  resumption  of  hostilities. 

The  Russians  have  refused  this  overture,  however,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  supply  of  arms  to  the  so-called  "radical"  Arab  atatea,  to 
whom  nearly  all  of  their  military  assistance  haa  bean  given.  The  UAR, 
jyria,  and  Iraq  are  the  principal  recipients  of  this  Soviet  military 
aid.  The  Soviets  make  no  announcements  of  the  amount  of  their  military 

Hu.S.  Win.  Aid  Israel  If,"  p.  14. 
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Tafele  5 

D.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PBDG1AM 

(Chargaabla  CO  Foreign  Aaalatanca  Act  Appropriationa) 

CREDIT  ASSISTANCE  AND  GRANTS  TO  MIDDLE  EAST  NATIONS1 
(Million*  of  Dollar*) 
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u •  S •  Overaaaa  Loan*  and  Grants  and  Aaalatanca  fro*  International 
Organisations,"  Agency  for  International  Development,  May  29,  1969. 

bLaae  than  $50,000. 

cData  cleeaitled.  Credit  aaalatanca  co  Iarael  prior  to  1968:  23.9. 

Credit  aaalatanca  to  Jordan  prior  to  1968:  12.9. 
Credit  aaalatanca  to  Saadi  Art\ble  prior 

to  1968:  123.0. 


^Include*  Near  Eaat  aid  South  Aala. 
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asslstance,  of  course.  Already  substantial  prior  to  the  Six-Day  War, 
Soviet  anas  shipments  to  the  Middle  East  suddenly  bounded  upward  in  the 
months  following  that  war  as  they  hurried  to  replace  a  large  portion  of 
the  equipment  that  had  been  destroyed  or  captured  by  the  Israelis.  It 
is  estimated  that  between  80  and  100  percent  of  the  lost  army  and  air 
force  equipment  was  replaced  by  the  USSR  and  that  the  equipment  supplied 
to  Egypt  alone  was  perhaps  "worth  as  ouch  as  $2,000  million  if  measured 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  providing  similar  was  tarn  equipment . While 
Egypt  has  bean  by  far  the  largest  recipient  of  Soviet  military  aid  in 
the  Middle  East,  current  arma  levels  balanced  against  the  losses  of  the 
Six-Day  War  indicate  that  sizable  aid  haa  been  extended  to  Syria  and 
Iraq  as  well. 2 

Even  by  the  more  rigorous  standards  of  modern  warfare  in  Europe, 
the  equipments  supplied  to  these  Arab  states  by  the  Soviets  is  not  ob¬ 
solescent.  Many  are  of  a  type  still  in  active  Soviet  Inventories,  and 
some  have  been  supplied  to  the  Middle  Seat  nations  before  the  Russians 
have  given  similar  weapons  to  their  Eastern  European  satellites.  Among 
the  modern  Soviet  weapons  in  Egypt  are  1-54  and  T-55  medium  tanka,  Mig- 

21  and  Su-7  fighter-bombers,  "OSA"  and  "KOMAR"  boats  with  "STYX"  surface 

1  4 

to-eurface  missilea  and  SA-2  and  SA-3  air  defeat*  dee  ilea . 

The  major  portion  of  Soviet  military  aid  to  tha  Middle  East  was 
apparently  intended  to  rebuild  the  armies  that  vers  so  badly  shattered 
in  the  Six-Day  War.  This  la  particularly  true  in  the  case  oi  Egypt. 

The  Soviet's  best  interests  would  undoubtedly  be  served  if  the  Egyptian 
forces  were  to  be  more  effective  when  and  if  the  full-acale  battle  with 
Israel  were  rejoined  for  a  fourth  time.  They  may  also  wish  that  the 
Egyptian  army  is  seen  to  be  more  fit,  as  an  added  deterrent  to  Israel. 

The  newest  development  may  Imply  a  sharp  alteration  in  Soviet  in¬ 
tent,  however.  The  SA-3  surface- to- sir  missiles  are  the  latest  addi¬ 
tions  in  the  UAS,  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  for  our  present 


hlunt^r,  p.  12. 

2 

"The  Military  Balance,  1969-70,  The  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  London,  1969,  pp.  43,  45. 

3 

Four  of  these  missiles  sank  the  Israeli  destroyer  Elach  in  1967. 
See  New  York  Times,  23  Oct.  1967,  1:8,  and  24  Oct.  1967,  1:5. 

^"The  Military  Balance,"  p.  46,  and  New  York  Tlmea,  3-19-70,  1:2. 


diaeussion.  The  SA-3  la  reportedly  designed  to  operate  against  low- 
altituda  aircraft  and  would  tharafora  be  a  significant  addition  to  tha 
SA-2  system  (which  the  Iaraalia  have  proven  tine  and  ag*in  to  be  in- 
affective  against  low-altitude  flights).  They  were  reportedly  accom¬ 
panied  by  about  1500  Soviet  troops,  and  their  introduction  has  encour- 
agad  speculation  that  the  kujslans  may  be  moving  to  establish  in  Egypt 
a  complete  air  defense  system  manned  by  Russians, 

These  1500  military  personnel  that  reportedly  accompanied  the  SA-3 

missiles  bring  the  reported  total  number  of  Soviet  military  personnel 

2 

in  Egypt  to  about  4,500.  (In  addition  to  this  some  600  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  peraonnel  ara  reported  to  be  in  Syria. These  military  personnel 
in  Egypt  apparently  have  a  primary  function  of  training  and  advising 

the  Egyptian  army,  where  they  are  reported  to  be  present  down  to  battal- 
4 

Ion  level.  The  troops  with  the  SA-3s  may  also  be  intended  to  train 
Egyptians  to  man  these  missiles .  However,  one  knowledgeable  source 
estimated  that  it  might  be  12  to  18  months  before  the  Egyptians  could 
be  taught  to  operate  and  maintain  these  sophisticated  systeme.  If  this 
la  trua — and  the  estimate  does  not  seem  unreasonable — then  the  Russians 
will  be  essentially  the  only  personnel  manning  the  SA-3s  in  Egypt  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Some  early  reports  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  SA-3  missiles  were 
first  being  deployed  around  Alexandria  and  airfields  outside  of  Cairo. 

If  true,  this  could  indicate  thav  the  Russians  intend  as  a  principal 
use  of  these  mlaailes  the  protection  of  bases  where  they  have  gained 
de  facto  military  base  rights.  Such  an  Intent  would  not  be  surprising. 
By  their  military  aid  and  their  increased  Involvement  in  the  UAR,  the 
Soviets  have  paid  a  high  price  for  their  position  and  their  uce  of 
Egyptian  bases.  These  bases  have  obviously  become  the  cornerstone  of 
Soviet  expansion  into  tha  Mediterranean  and,  they  muttt  hope,  beyond. 

If  the  Suez  Canal  could  be  reopened,  they  would  also  be  valuable  for 
expansion  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  To  needlessly  risk  the  loss  of  Russian 

^'Israelis  vs .  Arabs:  Comparison  of  tha  Weapons  and  Fore*  of 
Antagonists  in  tha  Mideaat,"  Hew  York  Times,  24  March  1970,  p.  14. 

2 

3,000  ware  previously  reported  in  Hunter,  p.  12. 

^Hunter,  p.  12. 

^  TV  ,  1  .  n 
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equipmant  and  personnel ,  or  possibly  the  loss  of  the  buu  themselves 
because  of  thair  exposure  to  Iaraall  attack  during  the  currant  activities 
or  in  a  renewed  Arsb-Israali  war,  must  seem  foolhardy  to  tha  Russians. 
Lots  of  use  of  tha  bases  would  certainly  ba  a  big  stop  backward.  The 
Soviata  muat  therefore  place  special  eaphaaia  on  lap rove aent  of  the 
Egyptian  air  defense  systea,  and  further  measures  to  that  and  night  be 
expected • 

A  di lease  faces  both  the  Soviets  in  thair  attempt  to  rebuild  the 
amed  forces  of  the  radical  Arab  states  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Doited 
Stetea  in  ita  attempt  to  maintain  Israeli  strength  to  a  point  where  the 
Israelis  can  protect  themselves  against  any  Arab  onslaught.  Both  of 
theaa  attempts  may  increase  the  danger  that  Middle  East  warfare  may  be 
renewed  and  that  tha  superpowers,  as  a  consequence,  might  be  dragged 
into  an  unwanted  confrontation.  In  Egypt,  more  affective  forces  and 
heavier  Soviet  involvement  could  tempt  Messer  Into  a  new  adventure, 
perhaps  through  ala calculation  or  over-confidence,  as  a  new  attempt  to 
capture  wider  Arab  support  and  secure  a  Haasarita  Pan-Arabian.  Haw 
arms  in  laraal,  claimed  to  be  needed  to  counterbalance  growing  Egyptian 
capabilities,  sees  to  make  possible  more  daring  and  sometimes  more  de¬ 
vastating  raid*  into  Arab  territories.  This  also  serves  to  raise  the 
temperature  in  the  Middle  East  and,  si though  intended  to  deter  the  Arabs 
by  demonstrating  Israeli  superiority,  could  serve  to  goad  them  into  the 
very  actions  that  neither  the  Israelis  nor  the  superpowers  want.  In 
spite  of  theae  dangers,  military  aid  will  apparently  continue.  It  may 
be  given  reluctantly,  but  Middle  East  clients  clamor  for  It  and  tha 
divarglng  and  conflicting  superpower  interests  seam  to  demand  it.  Hold¬ 
ing  it  to  "safe"  levels  and  types  will  be  a  major  challenge  In  tha  70s. 

V.  GEOGRAPHIC  ACCESSIBILITY  AMD  SUPERPOWER  PEPLOYHEHTS 

Proa  tha  viewpoint  of  either  the  United  States  or  tha  Soviet  Union, 
Che  Middle  East  remains  an  area  that  la  not  easy  to  reach  with  military 
forces  in  an  emergency.  Ships  from  the  United  States  east  coast  must 
make  over  a  5000-mile  voyage  to  reach  tha  Middle  East.  At  15  knots, 
troop  ships  would  require  more  than  28  days  to  cover  this  distance. 

Not  only  is  the  voyage  long,  but  tha  last  2100  miles  must  ba  made 
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through  tha  relatively  narrow  confines  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  During 
that  part  of  tha  trip  the  ahipa  would  be  expoaed  to  poaaible  actiona  by 
the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Squadron,  to  aubaarinea  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  to  aircraft  attack  from  neighboring  land  baaea.  Even  if  the  Sixth 
Fleet  could  control  the  tea  lane,  the  threat  from  land-based  air  attack 
aight  require  that  all  ships  be  eecorted  and  eight  mean  that  some  losaee 
would  be  Buffered. 

Proei  the  west  cosst  of  the  United  States,  the  nearest  point  in  the 
Middle  East — the  eoutheast  coeat  of  Arabia,  an  unlikely  place  for  U.S. 
action — is  over  12,000  ailss  away.  To  reach  Iran  or  Israel,  where  U.S. 
involvement  eight  seen  eore  likely,  requires  further  sailing  through 
confined  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  tha  one 
band,  or  tha  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Sad  Sea  on  the  other.  Ships  in  these 
waters  could  also  be  exposed  to  ground-baaed  air  attack,  and  further¬ 
more  would  not  have  the  benefit  of  protection  from  the  Sivth  Fleet. 

Transport  aircraft  such  as  the  C-141  and  the  C-5  give  the  United 
Statea  another  option  for  moving  forces  to  the  Middle  East,  although 
air  movement  also  involves  problems.  The  shortest  route  from  the  U.S. 
to  Israel,  for  example,  peases  aver  France,  Italy  and  Greece.  Given 
the  current  attitude  of  the  French  Government,  permission  to  make  such 
flights  over  France  la  questionable.  The  flight  could  be  routed  further 
eouth  over  Spain,  but  again  overflight  rights  are  doubtful  and  at  best 
might  require  extensive  negotiation.  Still  further  south  tha  planes 
might  pass  through  the  Stralta  of  Gibraltar  end  nuke  the  entire  flight 
over  water,  but  this  would  expose  them,  too,  to  the  threat  of  possible 
enemy  land-based  air  opposition.  Without  escorts  these  transport  air¬ 
craft  might  be  excesalvely  vulnerable  to  enemy  air  activities  and  to 
sea-baaad  surface-to-air  missiles. 

Trua,  the  United  States  Sixth  Fleet  has  been  the  dominant  force 
In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  mors  then  20  years.  Two  aircraft  carriers 
ere  part  of  Its  normal  compliment  of  soma  50  or  more  shipa.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  increases  in  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  Squadron  have  over- 
teken  the  Sixth  Fleet  numerically.  Although  the  Soviet  Squadron  operates 
without  aircraft  carriers,  it  dose  have  many  missile  launching  ships  and 
several  submarines,  end  could  perhaps  cell  upon  Badger  bombers  for  a^Hed 
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support.  The  Sixth  Fleet  may  possess  adequate  fire  power  to  remain  the 
dominant  force  in  the  area,  but  ita  position  haa  become  uncertain  and 
its  movements  are  no  longer  free  from  possible  challenge. 

If  It  vers  unchallenged  by  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  the  Sixth 
Fleet  could  be  a  significant  force  in  the  Middle  East.  Its  guns,  mis¬ 
siles  and  airersft  represent  a  sirable  attack  force  by  Middle  East  #t*n- 
darda .  On  the  other  hand,  the  aircraft  carriers  themselves  might  be 
likely  targets  for  fighter-bomber  attack  from  nearby  land  bases.  If 
forced  to  stand  off  at  some  distance  for  its  own  safety,  the  Sixth  Fleet 
could  loee  pert  of  ita  attack  potential  and  perhaps  a  large  part  of  ite 
psychological  affect. 

The  U.S.  land  forces  closest  to  the  Middle  East  are  in  West  Germany, 
from  where  they  could  reach  the  Middle  East  In  a  few  hours  by  airlift. 

The  air  route  in  this  case  is  also  uncertain,  however,  since  any  route 
to  the  south  must  pass  over  either  Switzerland  or  Austria,  both  coun¬ 
tries  whose  neutrality  the  United  States  would  undoubtedly  be  anxious 
to  respect.  A  awing  to  the  vest  around  Switzerland  raises  the  French 
overflight  question,  while  a  auc.,  longer  route  around  France  and  Spain 
poses  all  the  formerly  discussed  problems  about  flying  the  length  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  U.S.  has  one  other  military  asset  that  could  be  applied  to  the 
Middle  East.  The  16th  Air  Force,  a  part  of  the  United  States  Air  Forces, 
Europe,  has  its  headquarters  in  Spain  and  operates  from  bases  in  Italy, 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Although  some  of  these  bases  are  close  enough  to 
allow  actions  over  a  large  part  of  the  Middle  Eaet,  political  prablems 
raised  in  recent  years  pose  a  question  ss  to  whether  the  United  States 
would  be  willing — or  even  able — to  use  these  bases  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Kiddle  East  is  an  immediate  southern 
neighbor.  Yet  she,  too,  could  find  the  area  not  readily  accessible. 
Although  Turkey  and  Iran  have  softened  their  attitude  toward  the  USSR 
and  are  Increasing  their  trade  with  her,  their  memories  of  post-World 
War  II  activities  leave  them  distrustful  of  Intimate  assocaeion.  For 
the  Russians,  the  case  of  Turksy  is  particularly  Important  because  the 
Turks  control  the  Bosporus.  That  narrow  exit  from  the  Black  See  must 
be  the  passageway  for  any  Soviet  seaborne  forces  launched  from  Russia's 
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good  southern  ports.  Through  that  waterway  a  4  or  5  day  sail  would 
reach  the  areas  along  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  international  status  of  the  Bosporus  was  agreed  in  the  Montraux 
Convention,  which  stipulates  that  non-ailitary  vessels  have  free  passage 
through  that  Strait  and  that  military  vessels  have  free  passage  during 
peacetime,  provided  that  Turkey  ia  given  48  hours  notice.  The  Turks  for 
their  part  seem  anxious  to  preserve  their  control  of  the  Straits  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  letter  of  the  Convention.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  abuse  the  apparent  intent  of  the  Convention  by  submitting 
many  prior  notices  which  they  fail  to  fulfill.  Even  so,  it  is  question¬ 
able  how  far  the  Russians  would  be  willing  to  go  against  Turkish  wishes 
in  moving  forces  through  the  Bosporus  to  the  Middle  East,  particularly 
during  a  war. 

By  land  and  by  air  the  Soviets  seas  to  be  cut  off  from  moat  of  the 
Middle  Eaat  by  the  two  countries  of  the  Northern  Tier.  Should  they  de¬ 
cide  to  violate  Turkish  or  Xrsnian  air  space,  on  the  other  hand,  aven 
short-legged  Russian  fighter  aircraft  could  reach  other  areaa  in  the 
Middle  East  from  bases  in  the  Trtnacaucaaua  area.  Transport  aircraft 
would  need  only  a  fraction  of  their  range  capabilities  on  this  route; 
the  only  need  for  the  new  JJ-22  would  be  its  ability  to  lift  latge  and 
heavy  military  equipment*. 

The  transport  aircraft  neod  not  be  restricted  tc  flight*  that  vio¬ 
late  the  air  space  of  Iran  or  Turkey;  their  range  would  allow  them  to 
use  a  route  over  Yugoslavia  and  the  Mediterranean,  although  this  might 
expose  them  to  sea-baaed  or  Isnd-based  opposition.  Many  short-lagged 
fighter  aircraft  in  Russian  forces,  however,  would  be  unable  to  moke  the 
flight  from  a  refueling  base  in  Yugoslavia  to  airbases  ir  the  Middle  Eaat. 

In  spite  of  this  seeming  isolation,  the  Russian-,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  established  a  significant  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
now  operate  with  de  facto  military  base  rights  in  Egypt.  To  tha  east 
they  are  increaaing  their  activities  in  the  Indian  Ocaan,  doubtlea# 
hoping  to  be  the  major  power  in  that  area  after  the  British  withdrawal. 
They  have  also  established  a  significant  military  presence  in  the  UAR 
and  have  some  600  military  people  In  Syria. 
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VI.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  chc  wake  of  the  Vietnamese  war  .he  U.S.  is  less  likely  than 
at  any  time  in  the  last  30  years  to  become  embroiled  in  any  military 
activities  overseas.  In  spite  of  considerable  private  investments  in 
and  income  from  Hiddle  East  oil,  America  aay  be  unwilling  to  resort  to 
military  force  co  preserve  those  investments.  In  a  sense,  there  seias 
Co  be  a  trend  in  some  quartern  to  degrade  the  importance  to  the  U.S. 
of  the  Middle  East,  especially  with  the  devaluation,  if  it  mciy  be  called 
that,  of  the  Northern  Tier, 

The  Northern  Tier  in  the  Kiddle  East,  once  highly  regarded  by  the 
United  States  as  the  successful  embodiment  in  that  area  uf  the  policy 
of  containment,  has  lost  much  of  that  charm.  Not  only  have  Turkey  and 
Iran  softened  their  attitudes  towards  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  physical 
Soviet  presence  in  the  Mediterranean,  it.  Egypt,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
demonstrates  that  the  Northern  Tier  leaves  much  to  be  desired  as  a  bar¬ 
rier  against  Communis:  expansion.  Although  Turkey  will  likely  remain 
important  as  the  Eastern  anchor  of  NATO,  the  Middle  East  as  a  whole  may 
appear  to  become  less  critical  to  U.S.  defense,  much  as  the  Suez  Canal 
has  receded  in  importance  in  American  eyes. 

With  regard  to  Israel,  however,  I'.S.  attitudes  seem  remarkably 
different.  Although  she  may  assess  the  threat  to  Israel  in  different 
terms  than  do  the  Israelis  themselves--as  in  the  racer.t  case  of  holding 
in  abeyance  a  decision  to  sell  more  warplanes — the  United  States  appears 
unwilling  to  let  Israel  be  overwhelmed  by  her  Arab  neighbors.  'This  may 
continue  to  be  true  through  the  70s,  even  though  the  U.S.  may  seem  to 
view  Israeli  independence  as  ever  less  closely  tied  to  threats  to  Ameri¬ 
can  freedom. 

Tne  Soviets,  by  contrast,  seem  ever  more  interested  and  ever  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  Middle  East.  Frustrated  for  years  in  their  drive 
to  the  south,  the  Soviets  may  now  feel  they  have  found  in  their  arrange¬ 
ments  in  Egypt  a  key  to  unlock  the  southern  door.  Although  their  ini¬ 
tial  objective  may  have  been  only  to  decrease  American  influence  in  the 
area,  they  have  undoubtedly  gone  beyond  that  by  now  and  oee  their  own 
influence  growing  in  the  UAR  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  may  find 
that  they  have  di sappointingly — and  perhaps  dangerously — little  control 
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over  events  in  the  Middle  East,  but  the  Soviets  are  unlikely  to  give  up 
the  position  they  have  gained  at  such  coBt.  They  may  be  induced  to  take 
further  steps  to  protect  that  position,  in  spite  of  the  hazards  of  deeper 
commitment  to  the  Arab  cause. 

The  Middle  East  appears  to  be  of  special  importance  to  the  Soviets. 
Initially  the  key  to  their  extension  of  meaningful  power  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  it  also  forms  a  base  for  expanding  into  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  area,  and  the  Russians  may  be  expected  to  explo-it  opportunities 
that  arise  for  moving  out  from  that  base.  In  the  likely  Soviet  view, 
the  Middle  East  may  have  become  a  part  of  the  overall  USSR  defense  system 
and  a  cornerstone  in  the  extension  of  that  system  southward. 

Because  of  the  volatile  nature  of  the  Middle  East,  howaver,  Russian 
gains  in  this  area  have  probably  not  yet  been  solidified.  Although  she 
will  direct  her  efforts  to  that  end,  the  Soviet  Union  may  still  display 
considerable  caution  because  of  the  latent  danger  of  a  confrontation 
with  the  Unload  States. 


